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AENEAS IN WONDERLAND. 
Stupy oF AENEID VIII. 


[Read to the Classical Association at its Annual Meeting in April, 1939. | 


THE eighth book of the Aenetdiis in 
strong contrast with the book which 
precedes it. At the end of Book VII 
the Rutuli are in arms and it seems 
hardly possible that disastrous blood- 
shed can be longer deferred. But in 
Book VIII no blood is shed ; or at least 
no contemporary human blood. Again, 
in Book VII the story advanced by 
leaps and bounds; in Book VIII it is 
almost stationary. But the reader has 
none of that impatience which would 
arise from a mere interlude; there is a 
feeling of progress. 

The progress is no practical advance- 
ment of the narrative. This is only 
slight—the cementing of alliance with 
Evander (a good contrast with the half- 
hearted and ineffective Latinus) and his 
promise of mediation between Aeneas 
and the Etruscans, a theme which is 
picked up again at X. 146. The de- 
velopment is not practical, but spiritual 
or sentimental. In the course of the 
book an entirely new complexion is put 
upon Aeneas’ fortunes; from the end 
of it onwards he is a changed man. 
The purpose of this paper is, as briefly 
as may be, to trace the process of this 
change. 

Throughout Book VIII the story is 
set in an idealized, other-worldly atmo- 
sphere. This is no innovation in the 
Aeneid. Only a single book separates 
Book VIII from an actual bodily incur- 
sion into another world. But whereas 
in Book VI that other world was dark 
and mysterious, here, as will be shown 
presently, it is unusually bright and 
clear, so that objects are vividly seen 
in a more than usually good light— 

largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 

purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 
(VI. 640, 1) 

This other-worldly atmosphere is 
diffused by a number of very delicate 
touches in the first hundred lines or so 
of the book. Inthe opening paragraph 


NO, CCCLXXX. VOL. LIII, 


Turnus, equipped at the end of Book 
VII with a magic helmet, Chimaera- 
crested, is, as Warde Fowler notes,’ 
idealized into an almost superhuman 
vigour. He can move storms, he 
assumes the port of Mars, 
and at his heels, 
Leashed in like hounds, should famine, sword 
and fire 

Crouch for employment. 
Aeneas is withdrawn from mundane 
reality in a different and equally charac- 
teristic way. He is uncertain, in two 
lines which occur elsewhere (VIII. 20, 
21=I1V. 285, 6); but they are followed 
by a simile : 

sicut aquae tremulum labris ubi lumen aénis 

sole repercussum aut radiantis imagine lunae 

omnia pervolitat late loca, iamque sub auras 

erigitur summique ferit laquearia tecti. 


This is from Apollonius Rhodius, III. 


755-60 : 
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Warde Fowler, in his inspiring edition 
of Book VIII,’ praises Virgil, and justly, 
for his adaptation of that simile, but 
goes out of his way, as so often, and 
here unjustly, to depreciate Apollonius. 
He says, for one thing, contradicting 
Conington, that the similitude of the 
flickering light is better applied to the 
wavering of the mind than to the palpi- 
tating of the heart. There are really 
no grounds for dogmatizing about this 
either one way or the other. He praises 
Virgil for his relative brevity and vague- 
ness. And he says finally, with a con- 
tempt for logic which bespeaks the 
partisan, ‘ What a world of difference 
is there, in its appeal to humanity, 
between the woman of the magic myth 
and the leader of the hosts of fate, still 


1 Aeneas at the Site of Rome, p. 34. 
3 Jbid., pp. 35, 36. 
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for a moment hesitating!’ I feel that 
it is not for nothing that Virgil sought 
his model in a ‘ magic myth’. If any 
beside himself perceived its magical 
associations, so much the better for his 
desired effect, which is to heighten the 
sense of mystery. 

This process is continued in the lines 
immediately following : 

nox erat, et terras animalia fessa per omnis 

alituum pecudumque genus sopor altus ha- 

bebat. (26, 27) 

That opening ‘nox erat, et . . .’ hasa 
sense mj familiarity; we feel as if Virgil 
were always saying it. In fact, he uses 
that opening, in those words, only 
twice elsewhere, and he has used the 
idea, though not the precise words, twice 
more. The reason why we feel that we 
know them so well is that they are 
always so portentous. These are the 
places, in their order in the story : 

tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 


incipit et dono divum gratissima serpit. 
in somnis, ecce, ante oculos maestissimus 


Hector 
visus adesse mihi, (II. 268-271) 


the vision that bade him save himself 
from the destruction of Troy ; 
nox erat et terris animalia somnus habebat, 
(III. 147) 
when he saw the vision of the Penates 
in the moonlight ; 
nox erat et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
corpora per terras, silvaeque et saeva quierant 
aequora, cum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 


cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictaeque 
volucres ..., (IV. 522-5) 


the night when Aeneas left Dido; 
tectis hic Turnus in altis 
iam mediam nigra carpebat nocte quietem, 
(VII. 413, 14) 

when Allecto appeared at Juno’s bid- 
ding and stirred Turnus to arms. 

After the eighth book the prelude 
sounds once more: 

cetera per terras omnis animalia somno 

laxabant curas et corda oblita laborum, 

(IX. 224, 5) 
and the tragic adventure of Nisus and 
Euryalus follows it. 

The position on the occasion now 
under consideration is, for Aeneas, 
on such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 


Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


It is not fanciful to think that Virgil is 
remembering Dido, because the lines 
_ animum nunc huc celerem nunc dividit 
liuc 
in partisque rapit varias perque omnia versat 
(VIII. 20, 21) 
are a repetition of Aeneas’ reactions to 
Mercury’s first warning (IV. 285, 6); 
and in the two lines which here follow 
the opening ‘ nox erat’ Virgil seems to 
conflate the vision of the Penates and 
the night in Carthage: 


= Penates. 
= Carthage. 

This time the momentous conse- 
quence for which the signal prepares 
us is Tiber: 

huic deus ipse loci fluvio Tiberinus amoeno 

populeas inter senior se attollere frondes 

visus (eum tenuis glauco velabat amictu 
carbasus, et crinis umbrosa tegebat harundo). 
(31-34) 
This figure is again familiar to us 
because it has its English progeny— 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim .. . 
but it is not, except for two words, the 
Tiber seen by Aeneas in VII. 30-34: 

hunc (lucum) inter fluvio Tiberinus amoeno 
verticibus rapidis et multa flavus harena 

in mare prorumpit. variae circumque su- 

praque 

adsuetae ripis volucres et fluminis alveo 

aethera mulcebant cantu lucoque volabant. 
The birds are now asleep, and Tiber 
has changed his turbulent yellow for 
grey. He comes to welcome, accept 
and reassure Aeneas : 

exspectate solo Laurenti arvisque Latinis, 

hic tibi certa domus, certi (ne absiste) 

Penates ; 

neu belli terrere minis ; tumor omnis et irae 

concessere deum. (an unfinished line. 38-41) 
He gives Aeneas practical advice, to go 
to Evander and to engage his help, but 
first to propitiate — ; he promises an 
easy voyage; he has already promised 
him instant fulfilment of the prophecy 
about the white sow and her litter. 

Aeneas, waking, prays to Tiber and 
promises him eternal honour : 

tuque, O Thybri tuo genitor cum flumine 

sancto (an echo of Ennius) 


semper honore meo, semper celebrabere 
donis. (72-76) 
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They immediately find the white sow, 
‘ mirabile monstrum’ (81), and sacrifice 
her to Juno; and the voyage up the 
Tiber is begun. 

These first hundred lines have been 
followed in so much detail because 
almost every word in them seems to 
have special significance in the light of 
what follows. They form a prelude to 
the main subject of the book, and their 
effect is to put away the thought of war 
and the present (1-17) and to turn tothe 
future and peace. The note of peace 
sounds unmistakably in the lines which 
describe the voyage up the Tiber (86-96). 
True to his promise, Tiber 


fluvium . . . tumentem 
leniit, et tacita refluens ita substitit unda, 
mitis ut in morem stagni placidaeque paludis 
sterneret aequor aquis, remo ut luctamen 
abesset. 


The ship glides on ‘rumore secundo’ 
(go) and cleaves the green woods ‘ pla- 
cido aequore’ (96). All this tranquillity 
is a new experience for Aeneas. 

Its unfamiliarity is emphasized by 
another stress which becomes audible 
in this passage and which, in my view, 
pervades the whole book—the note of 
wonder. This is lightly introduced at 
81, ‘mivabile monstrum’, of the white 
sow; but only lightly, because this 
is a cliché. It gains strength in g1 
and 92: 

labitur uncta vadis abies, mzrantur et undae, 


miratur nemus insuetum fulgentia longe 
scuta virum fluvio pictasque innare carinas. 


Then at 161 Evander is emphatic about 
it, and with what a compliment ! 


mirabarque duces Teucros, mirabar et ipsum 
Laomedontiaden ; sed cunctis altior ibat 
Anchises. 


At 252 there is another cliché, ‘ mivabile 
dictu’. At 310 it is Aeneas’ turn: 
‘miratur facilisque oculos fert omnia 
circum’. At 517 Pallas is destined to 
it: ‘primis ut te mivetury ab annis’. In 
619 Aeneas’ first sight of the shield 
brings him to it again: ‘miraturque 
interque manus et bracchia versat’. 
And the book ends with the same 
emotion : 
miratur rerumque ignarus imagine gaudet, 
attollens umero famamque et fata nepotum. 
(730, 1) 


To lay stress upon this may seem 
fanciful; but I think that there is con- 
scious purpose in it and, moreover, that 
this can be demonstrated. If acount is 
made of the number of times miror and 
the kindred words, mirus, mirabilis and 
admiror, occur in the other books of 
the Aeneid, the tale is as follows: 

Book I, 6 in 756 lines; Book II, 4 in 
804; Book III, 2 in 718; Book IV, 1 in 
705; Book V, 1 in 871; Book VI, 3 in 
gor (and there would seem to be food 
for wonder here); Book VII, 6 in 817; 
Book IX, 3 in 813; Book X, 3 in 903; 
Book XI, 1 ing15; Book XII, 1 in 952. 

That makes a total of 31 in 9,125 
lines, or an average of not quite *34 per 
hundred lines. 

In Book VIII the number is ro in 
731 lines, or an average of nearly 1°37 
in 

Thus it appears that, on a numerical 
computation, Book VIII is more than 
four times as wonderstruck as the rest 
of the Aeneid. 

It must, of course, be recognized 
that there are more words than one 
expressing wonder and amazement. It 
is no new thing for Aeneas and his 
followers to experience these emotions. 
Obstipuit and obstipuere have occurred 
g times before Book VIII, 6 of them of 
Aeneas ; stupet 6 times, once of Aeneas ; 
attonitus 4 times, twice of Aeneas ; obmu- 
tuit and stupefactus each once. It seems 
that in these words there is something 
akin to dismay, with less of the Eng- 
lish sense of admiration. Thus when 
Pallas finds himself confronted by 
Turnus in X. 446, ‘miratus stupet ’— 
wondering at the splendour of his ad- 
versary, dismayed at his own peril. 

Aeneas himself has experienced the 
pleasanter kind of wonder. The first 
appearance of the verb miror has him 
as its subject at I. 421, when he climbs 
a hill and looks at Carthage: 


miratur molem Aeneas, magalia quondam, 
miratur portas strepitumque et strata viarum. 


Again at I. 456 ‘ miratur’ when he sees 
the pictures of the Trojan War. In 
VI. 317 he wonders at the ghosts beside 
Cocytus; in VI. 651 at the heroes in 
the Elysian fields. His first wonder 
was mixed with envy—‘O fortunati, 
quorum iam moenia surgunt!’ (I. 437) 
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After Book VIII the envy is not so 
poignant; in imagination he can see 
his own walls rising, and ‘imagine 
gaudet ’. 

It is noticeable also, upon investiga- 
tion, that only once after Book VIII 
does he suffer amazement or dismay, 
and then only for a moment and in a 
manner full of implications: 

stupet inscius ipse 
Tros Anchisiades, animos tamen omine tollit. 
(X. 249, 50) 


‘Tros Anchisiades’ is a description 
which also belongs to his past (cf. VI. 
126); now hecan shake off his dismay. 
The tables have been turned: the time 
has come for Latinus and Turnus to be 
stupent, obstupent or astonished. The 
climax of this is reached, with signifi- 
cant emphasis, in the last book : 


obstipuit varia confusus imagine rerum 
Turnus et obtutu tacito stetit. (XII. 665, 6) 


Aeneas on the contrary, cheered by the 
imago rerum, has a new note of con- 
fidence. See XI. 14, 15, 


maxima res effecta, viri ; timor omnis abesto, 
quod superest, 


where he has caught a subtle echo of 
Father Tiber’s reasuring words, ‘ tumor 
omnis et irae | concessere deum ’ (VIII. 
40, 41). Thus Book VIII is the turn- 
ing-point of his spiritual journey: to 
borrow a metaphor from a none-too- 
spiritual field, he has come ‘into the 
straight’. 

In Book VIII, in the atmosphere of 
peace and wonder which has been so 
carefully created, Aeneas goes through 
a series of momentous experiences 
which at first sight appear somewhat 
patchy, but on closer scrutiny are seen 
to be very carefully and significantly 
planned. The thread which runs 
through all the patches and blends 
them into their pattern is the sense 
which seems inherent in the verb mirvor 
—novelty without alarm. 

The novelty which greets Aeneas 
here is threefold: human, the friend- 
ship of Evander and Pallas; divine, 
acquaintance with the rites of Roman 
religion; and antiquarian, the history 
and antiquities of Rome. 

Friendship is a novelty to him as we 
know him, with Troy burned and his 


Trojan peers all dead. T. R. Glover 
calls him ‘the most solitary figure in 
literature’ (Virgil, p. 221). He isa 
man set apart, nor does he, like Odys- 
seus, make friends wherever he goes. 
His hosts retain the impersonal benefi- 
cence of a Charity Organization Society; 
his one hostess has been bent upon 
becoming, not a friend, but a lover. 
But here, in this Arcadia upon Italian 
soil, he does make friends. Evander 
has known his father and is ready to 
trust him with his own son; Pallas, his 
father’s sola et sera voluptas, is entirely 
attractive, frank, radiant, spontaneously 
hospitable. These two treat Aeneas in 
a homely, friendly way. They welcome 
him to what is virtually a picnic, take 
trouble to set him at his ease, make 
him free of their modest possessions. 
This note of unostentatious friendliness 
is sustained. On the morning that fol- 
lows Aeneas’ arrival, Evander, wakened 
by ‘lux alma’ (455) and the song of 
birds under the roof (456), goes with 
his dogs to call Aeneas, talks over the 
situation as man to man, promises his 
aid with the Etruscans, offers him the 
services of his son. The recurrent 
theme of Mezentius, like Evander the 
father of a likely son, provides a telling 
contrast. 

But all through this visit there is 
another contrast in the reader’s mind, 
which has been suggested already—the 
visit to Dido. The contrast is made 
step by step. Both visits begin in the 
same way, with Aeneas marvelling at 
what he sees; but where Dido ex- 
tends princely hospitality to a needy 


stranger— 
simul Aenean in regia ducit 
tecta, simul divum templis indicit honorem— 
(I. 631, 2) 


and leads him to a house whose interior 
is ‘regali splendida luxu’ (I. 637), 
Evander’s dwelling is humble and his 
tone matches it in modesty: 


aude, hospes, contemnere opes et te quoque 
dignum 
finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis. 
(VIII. 364, 5) 


He makes no demands upon his guest, 
neither bids him ‘infandum renovare 
dolorem ’ nor exacts any kind of grati- 
tude or homage. 
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Besides this backward look the hospi- 
tality of Evander looks forward signifi- 
cantly also. It is destined to cost him 
dear : Turnus, even in his generosity to 
the dead body of Pallas, cannot forgo 
the taunt ‘haud illi stabunt Aeneia 
parvo | hospitia’ (X. 494, 5). And the 
death of Pallas is to be cardinal for 
Turnus also, since in the end of the last 
battle it is the sight of Pallas’ belt that 
checks Aeneas’ inclination to mercy 
and makes him kill Turnus. 

The religious novelty is less promi- 
nent but not less important, though in 
a different way. The Olympian gods, 
who play no leading part till Venus 
and Vulcan produce the shield, give 
place to Roman deities and rites, be- 
ginning with ‘Tiber, Father Tiber, to 
whom the Romans pray’. It would be 
superfluous to do more than allude to 
this subject, since it is developed by 
Warde Fowler, and by Cyril Bailey in 
Religion in Virgil. But there is one 
comment which may be added to 
Warde Fowler’s note on 185-8. He 
says that the words 


non haec sollemnia nobis .. . 
vana superstitio veterumque ignara deorum 
imposuit, etc. 


‘seem a little odd in the mouth of 
Evander, who was himself a settler in 
Italy from a foreign land’ (p. 57). This 
apparent oddity is surely very much to 
the point. It is being brought home 
to Aeneas both by precept and by 
example that his Penates are now to 
be Roman. 

The most momentous of the new 
knowledge which Aeneas gains in 
Wonderland relates to Rome, her an- 
tiquities and her history. These again 
begin with Tiber, whose streams and 
cities (64, 5, 71-80) recall the ‘ Laudes 
Italiae’ in the Second Georgic (155, 6). 
The next sign, apart from the solemn 
‘evocatio’ of Juno (81 ff.), is in Aeneas’ 
first speech to Evander and Evander’s 
reply, with their insistence on the 
common origin of the two (126-68). 
But the really momentous enlighten- 
ment begins with the passage on the 
prehistory of Latium (314-36). This 
is not scientific anthropology in the 
modern sense, but it is no doubt what 
the scholars of Virgil’s day, guided by 


Varro and such, believed. It leads 
straight on to what is most important 
of all: savage anthropology gives place 
to Roman archaeology. 

This passage (337-61) is a magnifi- 
cent piece of X-ray photography, show- 
ing the bones of the landscape beneath 
the buildings which clothed them for 
the eye of Virgil’s contemporaries. 
It should be noted with what skill the 
details are selected—all natural, per- 
manently underlying features, groves, 
the cave of the Lupercal, the rock of 
the Capitol, the hill of Janus, the 
pastures where the Forum was to be, 
the Esquiline. The humble dwelling 
of Evander, to which they lead, is 
almost on the exact site of Augustus’ 
palace. 

The prospect has further significance 
too. When Aeneas was first stirred to 
wonder and envy by the sight of the 
rising Carthage, 

miratur molem Aeneas, maga/ia quondam. 

(I. 421) 

Now that he sees the place where his 
own walls are destined ultimately to 
rise it is filled, not with low hovels, but 
with the haunts of gods and the relics 
and memorials of the heroes of old 
(VIII. 351-8). He may well act upon 
the advice 

aude ... contemnere opes et te quoque 

dignum 

finge deo. 

Then lastly the past and present for 
Virgil’s readers and the future for 
Aeneas unite in the description of the 
Shield. The Shield is an anthology 
piece ; it is a manifest attempt to filch 
the club from Hercules, and it has been 
suggested that the concluding scene of 
the Battle of Actium is an earlier work, 
possibly composed soon after the battle. 
It was a subject fashionable with Roman 
poets (see Horace, Od. I. 37, and Pro- 
pertius, IV. 6), and it is very possible 
that Virgil may have followed the vogue. 
But if this is his contemporary exercise 
on a topical subject it has been very 
skilfully incorporated in his epic. It 
looks both backward and forward over 
the Aeneid. Thus the line which de- 
scribes Augustus ‘cum patribus popu- 
loque Penatibus et magnis dis’ (679) 
echoes III. 12, and with no mere 
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_ mechanical echo. The Penates were 


Aeneas’ chief care; any doubt of that 
is dissipated by their prominence in his 
own first account of himself: 


sum pius Aeneas, raptos qui ex hoste Penates 
classe veho mecum. (I. 378, 9) 


At the beginning of Book III they were 
setting out on their journey: Actium 
signalizes their journey’s end. The 
words which immediately follow, ‘ stans 
celsa in puppi’ (680), are also full of 
allusive significance. Anchises is so 
described when the refugees get their 
first sight of Italy (III. 521); Aeneas 
is, though not ‘stans’, at least ‘ celsa in 
puppi iam certus eundi’ when Mercury 
bids him make haste to leave Carthage; 
and after Book VIII the phrase recurs 
when he brings the Etruscan clans to 
fight for him and his hard-pressed fol- 
lowers (X. 261). It is a symbol of the 
hope of fulfilment of his destiny. The 
remainder of the sentence in Book VIII, 
geminas cui tempora flammas 
laeta vomunt patriumque aperitur vertice 
sidus, (680, 1) 
is a symbol of fulfilment itself—of the 
omen that shone round the head of the 
child Iulus in II. 680-4. 

There are subtler correspondences 
also. In 693, ‘tanta mole viri turritis 
puppibus instant’, we cannot help hear- 
ing, foot by foot, ‘tantae molis erat 
Romanam condere gentem’ (I. 33) and 
understanding that, to Virgil, this battle 
is the last effort necessary to that end. 
And at 698 ff., where the gods are shown 
fighting for Rome against Anubis and 
the other foreign deities, we may re- 
member when Aeneas was last shown a 
vision of the gods in battle: it was in 
II. 615 ff., when Venus unsealed his 
eyes and showed him the gods destroy- 
ing Troy. 

The rest of the Shield has the same 
allusive quality. The other scenes are 
the wolf suckling the twins, the rape of 
the Sabine women, Mettus Fufetius, 
Tarquin with MHoratius Cocles and 
Cloelia, Manlius and the Gauls, the 
Salii and Luperci, and Catiline and 
Cato in Hades. Warde Fowler! con- 
siders that the principle of selection is 
indicated by the fact that, in greater or 


1 Aeneas at the Site of Rome, pp. 103-5. 


less degree, they are all narrow escapes. 
This does not account for the Salii and 
Luperci, and only by some stretch of 
ingenuity for the Sabines. I am in- 
clined to think that another motive of 
choice is equally, if not more, operative. 
The theme of Safety out of Deadly 
Peril is wholly appropriate to the idea of 
Reassurance which I see in Book VIII; 
but if that alone were the guiding prin- 
ciple there are other narrow escapes of 
the Roman people whose omission is 
surprising—notably the escape from the 
danger threatened by Hannibal, who 
would have had a special relevance 
here, when we have not forgotten his 
city and its foundress. What makes 
the scenes on the Shield perfectly in 
keeping is not merely that they are 
narrow escapes of the Roman people; 
it is that they are, except for Actium, 
narrow escapes on the site Aeneas has 
just seen. The escape of the twins, 
‘Mavortis in antro’ (630), recalls the 
Lupercal (343); Cocles and Cloelia 
perform their exploits in the Tiber, 
Manlius his on the Tarpeian Rock 
(652, 347). The description of how 
‘Galli per dumos aderant’ (656), with 
the detail ‘aurea caesaries ollis atque 
aurea vestis’ (659), reminds us of the 
Capitol, ‘aurea nunc, olim silvestribus 
horrida dumis’ (348) ; and the reminis- 
cence is strengthened by the ‘auratis 
. . . porticibus’ of 655, 6. With Cati- 
line again we are in Rome, but the site 
of which we are specially reminded is 
not a Roman site, but another which 
Aeneas has seen very recently, ‘ Tar- 
tareas etiam sedes atque ostia Ditis’ 
(667). This carries us back to Book VI 
with its description of Tartarus (548- 
627) and the hundred ‘ostia’ in the 
cave (43); but we have had a glimpse 
of it in Book VIII also, in the story of 
Hercules and Cacus (243-6). 

Guided by this strong thread of local 
connection we are at no expense of 
ingenuity to account for the introduc- 
tion of the Rape of the Sabines; it took 
place ‘ consessu caveae, magnis Circen- 
sibus actis’ (636), and the traditional 
scene of it was the Circus Maximus, 
between the Palatine and the Aventine. 

The Battle of Actium, obviously 
relevant to the theme of Reassurance, 
has no local connection with the site 
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of Rome; but it connects itself with 
another passage of Book VIII, the 
story of Hercules and Cacus. At first 
sight this latter may seem a pure 
digression, but such a suspicion is only 
superficial ; the patch has threads con- 
necting it with all the other parts of the 
composition. Though the story is not 
in itself either homely or friendly, it is 
in the domestic picture because of its 
pastoral detail; it has direct reference 
to the theme of Roman religion; it 
unites itself with Aeneas’ fortunes by 
its brief glimpse of Hades (243-6), a 
simile which must have had vivid mean- 
ing for him, fresh from the actual sight; 
and finally it looks forward to Actium 
since it is an early forerunner of what 
Actium was to Virgil and his time, the 
last happy triumph of civilization over 
barbarism. 

Actium inevitably brings back the 
thought of war which was put away so 
early in the book: but how much more 
hopefully! This is signalized in the 
last lines of the book, 


talia per clipeum Volcani, dona parentis, 

miratur rerumque ignarus imagine gaudet 

attollens umero famamque et fata nepotum. 
(729-31) 


Aeneas at last has solid cause for re- 
joicing; he has had a spell of promises 
which are fulfilled or are sure of fulfil- 
ment: and he is a long step nearer the 
fulfilment of his Destiny; he has put on 
the Roman completely. 

This brightening of the emotional 
horizon is emphasized in another way. 
Scrutiny of the language reveals another 
aspect in which the description of the 
Shield is the climax of the book. Its 
silver and gold solidify a phenomenon 
which is visible all through the book in 
growing strength—the idea of bright 
light. This begins to appear in 22-24, 
the simile of the flickering light, ‘sole 
repercussum aut radiantis imagine 
lunae’. Then at 68 Aeneas, waking 
from sleep, rises and prays ‘aetherii 
spectans orientia solis | lumina’, an 
ordinary though cheerful dawn. Then 
as they row up the river we see ‘ ful- 
gentia longe | scuta virum’ (92, 93), a 
foretaste of the super-Shield we are to 
see later. When Aeneas has his first 


sight of the Capitol Virgil notes that it 


is ‘aurea nunc’ (348). Then there are 
three separate flashes of lightning : 

391,2 cum rupta corusco 
ignea rima micans percurrit lumine 

nimbos. 

431 fulgores nunc terrificos (of Jove’s thun- 

derbolt). 

524 improviso vibratus ab aethere fulgor. 
Then at 553 Aeneas is clad in a lion’s 
skin ‘ praefulgens unguibus aureis’; at 
589-91 Pallas in his armour is like 
Lucifer over Ida dispersing the dark- 
ness. Then we come to the divine 
arms, ‘radiantia’ (616); the helmet is 
‘flammas vomentem’ (620), the breast- 
plate is 

qualis cum caerula nubes 
solis inardescit radiis longeque refulget. 
(622, 3) 
On the Shield all is silver and gold; 
in the scene of the rout of the Gauls 
we see 
auratis volitans argenteus anser 

porticibus ; (655, 6) 
the Gauls themselves shine with gold, 
‘aurea caesaries ollis atque aurea vestis’ 
(659), ‘tum lactea colla | auro innec- 
tuntur’ (661, 2). Dolphins ‘argento 
clari’ (673) swim in a golden sea (672). 
Actium is a blaze of light and flame. 
At 680, 1 Augustus is 

stans celsa in puppi, geminas cui tempora 

flammas 

laeta vomunt, patriumque aperitur vertice 

sidus ; 
at 684 Agrippa’s 
tempora navali fulgent rostrata corona. 


We see the flames of the naval battle 
(694) ; and at last Augustus again, 

ipse sedens niveo candentis limine Phoebi. 

(720) 

The Julian house has come out of dark- 
ness and wavering light, through storm, 
into the brilliant state of semi-divinity. 

This light-sequence is an epitome of 
the whole book and in some measure of 
the whole Aeneid. The light, like the 
wonder, is most noticeable in the eighth 
book. Up to this, except for some 
beautiful dawns and a fine day for the 
funeral games in Book V, light has been 
fitful: flashes of lightning, occasional 
glitters, the smoky light of torches, 
lamps in Dido’s banqueting-hall, the 
lambent fires that burned Troy, the ‘lux 
maligna’ of an uncertain moon, the tail 
of a comet, the portentous flame round 
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the head of the child Iulus, the super- 
natural fires that lit the dangerous 
liaison with Dido. There have been 
few moments of clear steady light: at 
I. 588, when Aeneas burst from his 
concealing cloud ‘claraque in luce re- 
fulsit’ ; the Penates in his vision, ‘ multo 
manifesti lumine’ (III. 151); the clear, 
unearthly light that illumines the 
Elysian fields (VI. 640). But there 
has been nothing like this growing 
brightness : Aeneas has led his life in 
the shadow. From now on ‘nova lux 
oculis effulsit’ (IX. 731): arms flash 
continually ; Aeneas is ‘ sidereo flagrans 
clipeo et caelestibus armis’ (XII. 167): 
he shines upon Turnus in the last battle 
—‘cunctanti telum Aeneas fatale co- 
ruscat’ (XII. g1g)}—and Turnus passes 
into the shadow—‘ vitaque cum gemitu 
fugit indignata sub umbras’ (XII. 952). 
It is Virgii’s last word. 

Here again Book VIII has proved 
the turning-point. After it, though 
Aeneas and his followers meet dangers 
and suffer losses, the issue is never 
really in doubt. Venus and Vulcan in 
their sphere, and Virgil in his, have put 
Aeneas beyond the reach of hostile 
forces. He has seen the accomplish- 
ment of his Destiny. Where before he 
had only inklings, vague warnings or 
promises, ideal visions, he has now had 
a foretaste of the sights his descendants 
know, the memories they cherish, the 
triumphs that have relieved their fears. 
In Book VI, when Anchises took Aeneas 
up to the ‘specular mount’ (754), he 
was on Pisgah, but now he has trodden 
the Promised Land and come even unto 
Sion; he can ‘ mark well her bulwarks, 
set up her houses’. His Destiny has 
found its local habitation and culmin- 
ated in a great name, 


Augustus agens Italos in proelia Caesar. (678) 


Here again Virgil defines and particular- 
izes a vaguer vision ; compare VI. 791- 
800 with the lines which seem to end 
the Shield with a gratuitous purple 
patch, VIII. 724-8. 

Homer’s Shield of Achilles was some- 
thing a super-craftsman might have 
made: Virgil’s is more like a fortune- 
teller’s divining crystal, or perhaps a 
Looking-Glass Through which Aeneas’ 
descendants will go, in which Aeneas 
himself can see the shape of things to 
come. So considered it is no imitative 
excrescence; it is entirely relevant and 
appropriate both to the book of which 
it is the climax and to the poem as a 
whole. 

If the Shield is to be accorded its 
due honour, so should the whole of 
Book VIII. It is in itself an epitome 
of Virgil’s technique, the shapeliness of 
his general structure and the finish of 
its particular parts. The Pattern of the 
Iliad is one of tower answering tower; 
it is the great architectural lines which 
rouse our wonder more than the sym- 
metry of the stones which compose 
them. The Pattern of the Aeneid is 
much more intricately wrought; we 
can discern not only its general outline 
but also the quality and colour of the 
bricks and the harmony of the design 
according to which they are laid. Dr. 
Mackail once likened the poem to an 
arch, the keystone of which is Book VI. 
If Book VI is the keystone, Book VIII 
is the main pier supporting the hither 
side, balancing the past of the Trojan 
hero with the future of the Roman race. 
As with other arches, an indispensable 
part of its beauty is the vista discernible 
through it. That vista is Rome; it is 
a Roman Triumphal Arch. 


J. R. Bacon. 
Royal Holloway College. 


THE FINAL SCENES OF THE PHOENISSAE. 


Tue genuineness of the last scene of 
the Phoenissae (1582 ff.) is not one 
problem but two. There is the ques- 
tion how much of the existing text 
Euripides could have written, a ques- 


tion which we must try to answer by 
deleting everything which, on the 
grounds of style, idiom and the rest, 
we judge to be non-Euripidean. This 
process, it is generally admitted, leaves 
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in the text a good deal that is unex- 
ceptionable.’ Then there is the further 
question, one depending chiefly on 
dramatic criticism, how Euripides 
ended his play. If we can answer this, 
we shall have a second test at our 
disposal. Anything inconsistent with 
the original ending must be spurious, 
and if the results of the two tests agree 
we shall have made out a stronger case 
than one test only can produce. If the 
passages which pass the stylistic test 
prove to be consistent with the original 
ending, there will be a strong pre- 
sumption that they were written by 
Euripides, and not by another poet 
indistinguishable from Euripides. 

That an interpolator has been at 
work is denied by nobody, I think, 
except Professor H. O. Meredith (C.R. 
LI. 97 ff.); but Professor Meredith’s 
ingenious argument so seriously offends 
against Occam’s law ne praeter neces- 
sitatem that it will convince few. For 
example, he explains the apparently 
meaningless passage 1647-1657 (mpos 
ods «tr.) by supposing 
that Oedipus is wandering in mind. 
But to Oedipus’ remarks Antigone 
replies cogently and with no sign of 
embarrassment; is she wandering too, 
and on a strictly parallel path? No; 
the scene is a sad mess, and it is 
impossible to believe that Euripides 
made it. 

But it should be just as impossible 
to believe that an interpolator made it, 
though many critics can believe this. 
Thus D. L. Page, Actors’ Interpolations, 
22: 

This passage (sc. 1582-end). . . is a vigor- 
ous composition, imitating the tragic style of 
Euripides closely, yet betraying its alien origin 
by the occasional admission of irregularities. .. . 
The interpolator admitted quite a serious in- 
consistency between his addition and the rest 


of the story: how can Antigone thus design to 
combine exile with the burial of her brother ? 


But this does not state the facts quite 
accurately. The last scene is incon- 
sistent not only with the rest of the 
story, but also with itself. The in- 
compatible designs are both implied 
within this one scene. 


' In order to have independent testimony on 
these stylistic matters I shall follow a combina- 
tion of Wecklein, Pearson, and Powell. 


Now an interpolator is a nuisance, 
but not necessarily a lunatic. It is 
hard to imagine that a man who was 
giving himself a free hand in rewriting 
this scene would contrive the nonsense 
that we have before us. Inconsistencies 
between his scene and the rest of the 
play he might easily overlook, but he 
would hardly compose a scene that was 
impossible from its foundations up- 
wards. We will certainly assume 
lunacy if we have to, but a much more 
economical assumption is that he did 
not write a completely fresh scene, like 
the interpolator who brightened up the 
Septem, but combined his own ideas 
with what he could keep of the original. 
He must have been ready to face some 
inconsistency—in fact we have more 
than seems necessary, perhaps through 
a conflation of texts—but we need not 
suppose him to have been a monster. 
The very helplessness of the scene 
ought to suggest rather that there is 
original stuff in it; and some of that, I 
think, can be found. 

First of all, have we any sort of 
evidence for the original ending? Of 
course we have; we have the first 
1,500 verses of the play. They cannot 
perhaps prove, but they do point; and 
what they point to is the banishment 
of Oedipus. Properly to establish this 
would require a complete criticism of 
the play, and that is impossible here ;* 
a summary is all that can be attempted. 
We must begin by deciding to which of 
the seven or eight different kinds of 
Greek Tragedy the Phoenissae belongs. 
Failure to do this has caused much 
trouble. To Wecklein, for example, the 
Phoenissae was plain ‘Greek Tragedy’; 
it was of course the tragedy of Eteocles 
and Polynices, and its climax was 
‘Antigone’s lamentation over the 
bodies of her mother and brothers, and 
the appearance of the blind Oedipus.’ 
Assuming this, Wecklein said, quite 
correctly, that the effect of this is 
spoiled by all that follows: ‘ Dieser 
tragische Eindruck wird durch die auf 
1581 folgende Partei abgeschwacht und 
verwirrt.’* Of course it is; these last 


2 Such a criticism will be found in my forth- 
coming Greek Tragedy. 
Kinleitung, p. 14. 
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scenes have no more connection with the 
tragedy of Eteocles and Polynices than 
the Teichoskopia has, or the elaborate 
treatment of the Menoeceus-incident, 
or the choral parade of Tyrian tradi- 
tions, or the operatic (and not tragic) 
Sphinx-ode. In fact, if the play is the 
tragedy of Eteocles and Polynices, it is 
a very bad play indeed; but if it is a 
kind of dramatic or melodramatic 
pageant, a chronicle-play on the house 
of Cadmus, and in particular on its 
fall, then it is an extremely effective 
play. Then it becomes possible to 
understand many things—why the 
brothers are so melodramatically char- 
acterized, why the fighting is made so 
elaborate, why the single combat is 
described like a gladiatorial event, why 
in spite of that it does not revolt us. 

Wecklein’s conclusion was that the 
banishment of Oedipus, being irrelevant 
to the tragedy of the brothers, was 
dragged in by the interpolator. But 
the true question is, what is the natural 
ending of a spectacular play of pathetic 
incident whose unifying theme is the 
fall of the house of Cadmus? The 
death of the brothers is not a really 
tragic climax; it may be a melo- 
dramatic climax, or it may be the most 
striking incident that we have yet had 
in the play, but one destined to be 
surpassed by a still more striking in- 
cident. A spectacular play must have 
a spectacular end; Antigone mourning 
for Eteocles and Polynices would be a 
false end here. The spectacular and 
the logical ending of the Phoenissae is 
the sight of the blind Oedipus going 
into hopeless exile—with the coming 
death of Antigone suggested to the 
minds of the audience. If Oedipus is 
not to end the play in this way, why 
has Euripides kept him all these years 
in Thebes? Kdodpos travde yav— 
and Oedipus is driven out of it. 

With or without Antigone? We 
may prefer a solitary exile, as being 
more pathetic, but our preference may 
not have been the poet's. It is not 
inconsistent with the first 1,500 verses 
that she should accompany him. But 
if she does—and if our assumption is 
sound that Luripides did not try to 
reconcile irreconcilables—then Eurip- 
ides said nothing about the burying 


of Polynices, and it will have been to 
work this in that the interpolator 
revised the scene. It is however in the 
highest degree unlikely that Euripides 
refrained from foreshadowing an in- 
cident so famous and so intimately 
connected with his theme—for it in- 
volves the death of the last representa- 
tive of the line. (Certainly Ismene is 
mentioned in the prologue, but she 
is forgotten now, and even in the 
Antigone, where Ismene is prominent, 
Antigone can call herself rv 
poovvnv Aowrnv.) If it is objected that 
Euripides might have managed in 
some way to reconcile the irreconcil- 
ables, the reply is that this makes it 
impossible to understand the inter- 
polator; what did he think he was 
adding to the play? 

Let us try the alternative, that 
Antigone did not accompany Oedipus. 
Only one thing could override her duty 
to her father, namely her duty to her 
brother; she remained to bury Poly- 
nices, hoping perhaps to be able to find 
and join Oedipus later. Such an 
ending would bring in all the pathos 
of her foreseen death, it would complete 
the fall of the house of Cadmus, it 
would make Oedipus’ exit even more 
impressive and pathetic, and it would 
explain the interpolator; for he would 
have altered Euripides’ ending in order 
to bring the Phoenissae into line with 
the renowned Coloneus. Now the 
strong Attic interest of the O.C. can 
be borrowed, the oracle is introduced, 
and no doubt everybody but the pro- 
fessional critics thought it a great 
improvement. 

Our second alternative then looks 
promising, and we may accept it as 
a working hypothesis—for we have still 
the stylistic test to apply. We shall 
give up the extravagant assumption 
that one single human mind invented 
this scene. We shall assume instead 
that the interpolator had before him a 
scene in which Oedipus was exiled 
by Creon but not accompanied by 
Antigone, and that he altered it in 
order to draw upon the fame and local 
interest of the O.C. Since there would 
be no reason for him to rewrite those 
parts of the original which fitted his 
new scheme, we ought to expect our 
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text to be a conglomerate of old and 
new, and we may hope that the 
dramatic and stylistic tests which we 
shall now apply will distinguish the 
two, and without giving contradictory 
results. 

In this conglomerate, when we 
survey it from the dramatic point of 
view, one passage stands out above all 
the rest. The exit of Creon is feeble, 
the introduction of the oracle is clumsy, 
but the incoherence of 1747-1757 1s 
monstrous. Antigone has just made 
a statement which is itself disastrous 
to dramatic consistency: ‘Whom, 
father, even if I must die for it, I will 
secretly bury’. There follows immedi- 
ately : 


Oed. Show thyself to thy companions. 

Ant, They are tired of my tears. 

Oed. Stand with prayers before the altars (?). 

Ant. They are sated with my miseries. 

Ved. Then go where Bromios is, and the 
Maenads’ inviolate precinct on the mountains. 

Ant. Bacchus? To whom I danced on the 
mountains in Semele’s holy band, dressed in 
the Theban fawnskin, paying the god a service 
so ill requited ? 


This passage is so preposterous that 
its origin is certain. No interpolator 
could have thought of it; it was there- 
fore written by Euripides—but for a 
different context. Wecklein saw this. 
He places the passage immediately 
after 1581, explaining that Oedipus is 
asking Antigone ‘to go to her com- 
panions, that they may share in her 
sorrow.’' Accordingly translates 
v. 1748: ‘There is no need of the 
lamentations of my companions’ (‘ Es 
bedarf nicht der Klagen meiner Alters- 
genossinnen’). But the Greek is dus 
oduppdtwy and the English is 
given above. Moreover, it is not easy 
to see why Antigone should have to 
carry her grief half way up Cithaeron, 
This is no solution to the problem 
raised by our fragment. What con- 
text could restore it to sense? Oedipus 
makes three suggestions to Antigone: 
go to your companions, stand at the 
altars, join the Maenads, They surely 


imply that Antigone is not accompany- 
ing Oedipus, not at least with his 
approval; and the mention of the 


1 Kinleitung, p. 07. 


#Auxes and the Maenads implies that 
she is renouncing her marriage with 
Haemon. The suggestions sound like 
answers to the question ‘But what 
shall I do, my mother and brothers 
dead, and you driven into exile?’ It 
looks as if Oedipus is trying to dissuade 
Antigone from seeking him when she 
has discharged her duty to Polynices ; 
he has urged her to marry Haemon, 
and upon her refusal he puts forward 
these suggestions as a Sevtepos mods. 
There may be a better context for the 
passage, but I cannot think of it; and 
in any case it seems impossible to 
explain the verses if Oedipus is to 
remain in Thebes, or both to go into 
exile together. The passage implies a 
farewell scene, and corroborates our 
working hypothesis.” 

The next point to observe is that one 
part of the stichomythia (1683-1692) 
implies this very situation : 

Oed. 1 do indeed praise thy devotion, my 


daughter. 
Ant, But how could I marry, with you alone 


in exile? 
Oed. Stay and be happy; I will bear my own 


misery. 
Ant, And who will look after you in your 


blindness? 


These verses pass the stylistic test, for 
my three authorities find nothing in 
them to complain of; Powell indeed 
points out that the wer of v. 1683 is 
good tragic idiom. They are consistent 
with the context suggested by 1747- 
1757, and with our working hypothesis. 
The presumption is that Euripides 
wrote them, for they could hardly have 
occurred to the interpolator’s mind. 

But again, he did not write them in 
this context, for the passage follows 
immediately upon Creon'’s lamentable 
exit: 

10’: od dovevowis wald’ dudy Nowe y@ova. 


It has always been difficult to ascribe 
this piece of ineptitude to Euripides; 
our hypothesis makes it impossible—for 
it was the interpolator, not Euripides, 
who wanted Antigone to go quietly and 
at once with Oedipus. In the original 


® How it happened that this fragment, though 
unintelligible, remained in the text is a separate 
problem on which | have nothing to say 
except that it has remained. 
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play she must have remained in Thebes 
long enough to find an opportunity of 
burying Polynices, and what is more, 
she could not have been under arrest, nor 
even under suspicion. Weare gratified 
then to find that our hypothesis, which 
has already explained the inexplicable, 
now removes the impossible. 

Creon’s exit is spurious, invented to 
lead to the new ending. Where did 
this interpolation begin, and what has 
it replaced? Neither question can be 
answered confidently. Let us go back 
to 1646, the beginning of the sticho- 
mythia. Up to 1663 Antigone defies 
Creon, and is put under arrest. The 
dialogue is good. Two objections are 
brought against it: 1653 is obscure, 
and 1656, according to Wecklein, is 
clumsily introduced. The first objec- 
tion has some weight, though not 
much; the second is absurd. Let us 
say instead that the verse is vigorous 
and full of character, and note (with 
Powell) how idiomatic is the ws pwdOns 
too. From 1664 to Creon’s exit 
Antigone first begs to be allowed to 
pay some attention to the body, then 
utters her rather melodramatic threat 
to imitate the Danaids. In this section 
I have noted five stylistic objections, 
apart from the general condemnation 
of its dramatic feebleness. The Danaid 
passage is certainly spurious; it was 
not a bad idea in itself, but it was 
invented, obviously, to get Creon off 
the stage and to allow Antigone to 
leave at once with her father. It could 
not have stood in the original; not 
only must Euripides have got Creon 
out of the way more plausibly, but 
aiso he must have left him with no 
suspicion that Antigone meant to fulfil 
her pian of burying Polynices. Is the 
whole passave spurious, from 1646 to 
1682: As we have said, it is difficult 
to suppose thet Euripides refrained 
from foreshadowing Antigone’s end, 
and her dehance of Creon is a dramatic 
scene acceptable for its own sake and 
entirely consonant with the structure 
and tone of the play. Down to 1663 
the style is Kuripidean enough, and 
those passages which can with cer- 
tainty Le attributed to the interpolator 
ao pA suggest that he could write as 
wellas this, This first part should be 


accepted as genuine, unless it can be 
shown that Antigone’s defiance of Creon 
is dramatically incompatible with the 
later situation, in which Creon retires 
in peace and dignity. The gap can 
be bridged easily and effectively. We 
may guess (it cannot be more than a 
guess) that Euripides too used Haemon. 
Creon’s attitude makes it plain to 
Antigone that if she is to bury Polynices 
it must be by stealth (cf. 1746, oxdTia 
ya The marriage is men- 
tioned, and Antigone pretends to come 
to her senses, to abandon her brother’s 
body and to cleave to Haemon. Creon 
calls off his men and retires satisfied; 
but as soon as he is out of earshot 
Antigone declares her real intentions; 
she will bury her brother, she will not 
marry Haemon, and she will devote 
herself, when she can escape from 
Thebes, to her father. @uyatep, 
aiv@ pév oe THS TpoPvpias would now 
follow naturally. The transition is 
possible, and the presumption in favour 
of 1646-1660 (or 1663) holds. About 
the few verses between 1663 and the 
Danaid passage I can say nothing 
except that stylistic appearances are 
against them. 

We have now a few fixed points. 
Ilpos cas etd. must be 
original; so therefore are 1683-1692. 
The Danaid passage and Creon’s exit 
must be spurious. Let us finish off 
the stichomythia. Two passages re- 
main, 1693-1702 (Oedipus takes fare- 
well of the bodies) and 1703-1709 (the 
oracle). Stylistic criticism records that 
éxtadbnv (1698, Powell) is a neologism, 
and that the connection is bad both at 
1693 and at 1703. 

ix hypothesi, the oracle passage is 
spurious. It contains no blunder in 
idiom, but the hasty and trivial tone of 
1707-1709 confirms the hypothesis. As 
for the other passage, no prudent critic 
would condemn it on the grounds of 
the neologism, It begins awkwardly, 
but we must not conclude from this 
that an unskilful hand wrote the whole 
passage. It is possible that Muripides 
wrote 1644-1702, but that between 1692 
and 1694 he wrote something that the 
interpolator could not allow to stand, 
Antigone has been resisting Oedipus’ 
plea that she should continue happily 
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in Thebes, but the discussion comes to 
no sort of conclusion, not even to an 
agreement to differ! It is simply cut 
short. It is possible that in the original 
the next few verses made it clear that 
in any case Antigone was going to stay 
in Thebes for atime. Such a passage 
the interpolator would have every 
reason to remove, and the removal 
would break the continuity. It is not 
proved therefore that Euripides did not 
write 1693-1702. 

We now turn to the concluding lyrics 
and to the speeches which begin the 
scene. The lyrics must be subdivided : 
(a) 1710-1722, (b) 1723-1736, (c) 1737- 
1742, (d) 1743-1746, (8) (e) 1747-1757, 
(f) 1758-1763, (1) (g) 1764-1766. We 
have dealt with (e). On (f) and (g), 
the trochaics and the final tag, I have 
nothing new to say. (c) implies the 
new ending and must be spurious. 
(d) ya is inconsistent 
with the new ending and must be 
original. It was foolish of the inter- 
polator to retain the verses (if he did 
retain them), but unless he was a 
maniac he could not have written them. 
On the other hand, they accord per- 
fectly with our view of the original 
ending; there is no doubt that Eurip- 
ides wrote them. They do not indeed 
connect properly with what follows, 
but as we cannot explain how either 
passage survived we cannot explain 
this lack of connection. 

As for (a), the passage seems to 
imply Antigone’s immediate departure 
with Oedipus, in which case it must be 
spurious. A defence of the passage 
might be attempted: Antigone is con- 
ducting Oedipus only to the end of the 
stage, and when she says 


Eu’ dove vavolwopwor 


she is picturing her love as a breeze 
blowing steadily from Thebes. But 
the defence is laborious, and a favour- 
ing breeze is usually imagined as ac- 
companying the ship, The stylistic 
critics have nothing to say against the 


11747-1757 return to the same topic, but 
these verses could hardly have followed in 
mediately upon 1692, Here the pot must 
have been left in suspense, but tn our text (0 is 
not left; it is hastily abandoned, 


passage, but it seems better to con- 
demn it. 

In (6) Powell praises 1726, and 
Wecklein accepts O¢cedipus’ speech 
1728-1731 (68° podcav)—not how- 
ever Antigone’s quite convincing reply, 
because it mentions the banishment, 
in which Wecklein does not believe. 
In this reply Powell objects (a little 
hypercritically?) to dvedos, and to 
dmaye avdav (defended by Wecklein 
from Hesychius). It is in favour of 
the speech that Antigone’s last words 
Oaveiy mov are consistent with the 
original ending and (strictly speaking) 
inconsistent with the interpolator’s. 
The speech should stand or fall with 
that of Oedipus, and the weight of the 
evidence seems to favour their standing. 

So far our hypothesis has served us 
well. It has accounted for the exist- 
ence of the mysterious 1747-1757, for 
the prominence of the inconvenient 
1745-1746, for the awkwardness of the 
oracle passage, for the intolerably weak 
exit of Creon, for the entirely unexcep- 
tionable style of several sections of the 
stichomythia, and for the discontinuity 
which is their only serious blemish. 
If it cleared up for us the first part of 
the scene, 1582-1645, we might venture 
to regard it as proved, but I cannot see 
that it does this to our complete satis- 
faction. It does something here but 
not everything. 

On our assumptions, Creon must have 
made a speech, or two speeches, ban- 
ishing Oedipus and forbidding the burial 
of Polynices. Oedipus must have made 
a speech in reply—for we cannot sup- 
= that Euripides had kept him so 
ong in Thebes in order that he should 
not make a speech. There must also 
have been a speech from Antigone, one 
which would lead into the stichomythia 
at 1040. 

All this we have. The difficulty ts 
that our text is studded with stylistic 
improbabilities, and that most of these 
do not appear to be connected with the 
alteration in the plot. Some of the 
objections made indeed little 
weight, It is seriously imputed as a 
fault to 1500 yap 
that in fact Tiresias has not 
this, How do we know? Are we to 
take nothing on trust ina play? It is 
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sufficient that Tiresias has said nothing 
inconsistent with this; and if it should 
occur to anyone to ask why Euripides 
springs this not very startling surprise 
on us, the answer is obvious: he did 
not want to let the cat out of the bag 
too soon—the cat being his dramatic 
climax, the banishment of O¢cdipus. 
Then ypiy yap Cavey vv (1602) 
has been said before. Is then a char- 
acter not to be allowed to repeat him- 
self? The only question is whether the 
repetition is dramatic or not. Wecklein 
finds 1621 ‘superfluous’. Before we 
concur, let us reflect how many of 
Sophocles’ best verses were found super- 
fiuous by the austere Nauck. There is 
too a general argument which is not so 
good as it sounds, that the substance of 
Oedipus’ speech we have heard before. 
We have indeed, but this is a play, not 
a guide-book, and the real question is 
whether, having heard Oedipus’ story 
at second hand, from locasta and the 
chorus, we should find it a bore to hear 
it again from the lips of the ‘super- 
natural old man’ himself. The answer 
here is ‘ Yes’, but at least the question 
should be properly put. 

Oedipus’ speech is an odd thing. 
There is no valid objection to his being 
reminiscent, but the reminiscent part of 
it is in fact feeble. Almost every line 
is open to censure. Certainly paorov 
Onpoww is rhetoric 
that most of us would be glad enough 
to write in a copy of verses, but it may 
well come from the same hand as the 
feeble violence of 


Taprapov yap Gpehev 


Down to 1614 the speech is undeniably 
spurious.’ But with 1614 objection 
stops, except for Wecklein’s mistaken 
censure of 1621, and for Powell's criti- 
cism of more in 1623; to Pearson this 
pert of the speech is ‘almost unex- 


2 Powe!) seems right in explaining 1595 ff. 
as mate wp from Ar. 1102 and not vice 
verse, Yearson, who believes the contrary, says 
that Kuripides must somewhere have given 
the cue lor saying that ‘ Oedipus 
was fated tw kil) bis father before he was born’ 
Ket the malapropism is a natura) kind of joke, 
and Aristophanes audience would bave found 
funpy even though were @ parody, 


ceptionable’, high praise to give when 
a passage is under the gravest suspicion. 
The contrast between the two parts of 
this speech is so marked that if there 
was a general presumption in favour 
of genuineness one would say without 
hesitation that the first part was 
spurious, the second original. There 
is a presumption that something of the 
original may be found in this part of 
the scene; ne ge may therefore be 
given the benefit of the doubt, even 
though we cannot advance any reason 
why the interpolator should have re- 
written the first part of the speech but 
not the second. Antigone’s speech is 
in the same case; Powell notes that 
1641 is good, aOAtios is easily mended 
by Oecpotrore’s is a new word 
but not a surprising one, and the 
awkwardness of 1644-1645 is most natur- 
ally explained by the assumption that 
the speech has been cut. 

Weare left with Creon’s two speeches. 
There is no dramatic objection to them, 
but there are stylistic objections. The 
awkwardness in 1628-1629: 


. bs wépowy 
mwarpléa adv 


can hardly be regarded as fatal; but 
neither 1528-1529 nor 1637-1638 can 
possibly have been written by Euripides. 
These interpolations? do not prove that 
the general fabric of the speeches is spuri- 
ous, if there can be assigned sufficient 
reason for the insertion of these particu- 
lar verses. Such reason may perhaps be 
seen in the fact that both couplets are 
concerned with the marriage. We as- 
sumed above, when we were guessing 
what the Danaid passage displaced, 
that Euripides used the Haemon motif. 
Whether he did or not, he could not 
have arranged, as the interpolator did, 
fur so indecently hasty a wedding. It 
is not very clear why the interpolator 
decided to marry off Antigone $80 
quickly, but it is abundantly clear that 
it was he that decided it, for marriage 


since even an interpolator must have 
written Greek, though not necessarily elegant 
(reek, we may suggest wapoloav for the re- 
calcitvant of v, 1647, understanding 
on viv WIN your maiden- 
hood today, while you await tomorrow, the day 
on which marriage with Haemon awaits you’, 
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in the morning would only have made 
Antigone’s task, in the original play, 
more difficult. Therefore on both styl- 
istic and dramatic grounds 1635-1638 
are proved to be interpolated, and it is 
at least conceivable that the interpo- 
lator, having the marriage very much 
on his mind, prepared the way be it by 
constructing the confused 


*EreoxAéns mais obs, pepvas didovs 
Aluove xépns Te Néxtpov 'Avriyévns 


out of a single and simple verse like 
’Ereoxdéns mplv éfedOeiv udyp. 


This would explain the two interpola- 
tions, and would leave the two speeches 
of Creon free from serious objection, 
dramatic or stylistic. 

I suggest then (to sum up) that the 
whole course of the play, which is far 
from being Aristotelian tragedy, points 
to an ending which will present the 
pathetic and spectacular fall of Cadmus’ 
line. This, together with the necessity 
of explaining Oedipus’ preservation in 
Thebes, suggests that his banishment 
was the climax. For several reasons it 
is likely that the events of the Antigone 
were foreshadowed; this implies that 
Antigone remains in Thebes, at least 
for some time. Ocdipus therefore goes 
out alone. 

The inconsistencies of our scene 
make it highly improbable that one 
man composed it, and the interpolator 


would have no reason to reject what he 
could keep of Euripides’ work. We 
may therefore expect to find some 
genuine Euripides in the amalgam. 
The interpolator interfered in order to 
harmonize the end of this play with the 
O.C. Everything therefore that implies 
Antigone’s immediate departure is spuri- 
ous. We can now apply two tests and 
we find that they agree very well. One 
passage (1747-1757) can only come from 
the original; it agrees completely with 
the original plot as we see it. We can 
proceed to show, with more or less of 
certainty, that we have original work in 
1646-1663 (or 1660), 1683-1692, 1693- 
1701, 1723-1736, 1743-1746, as well as 
1747-1757—all of them passages against 
which stylistic criticism has little or 
nothing to say. With the first part 
of the scene the case is not quite so 
clear, but 1615-1624 and Antigone’s 
speech (though cut) may well be genu- 
ine, while the substance of Creon’s two 
speeches cannot be said to be spurious. 
We meet a final corroboration of our 
general theory of the ending when we 
find that the really desperate passages, 
like Creon’s exit and 1637-1638 (which 
plausibly involve 1587-1588 too), are 
quite inconsistent with Euripides ending 
but are necessary for the interpolator’s. 


H. D. F. Kitro. 


University of Glasgow. 


REVIEW 


GREEK WORDS FOR FAME, 


Max GreinpL: Kréos, Kiddos, Ebyos, 
Teen, Dares, Line bedeutungs- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung des epischen 
und lyvischen Sprachgebrauches, Pp. 
vii + ror, Munich — dissertation 
(printed by Lengericher Handels- 
druckerei, Lengerich i, W.), 1938. 
Paper. 

In reviewing Steinkopl's Unter 

suchungen suv Geschichte des Ruhmes bee 

den Greechen eighteen months ago 

LI, 200) | suggested that the work 


might have been more valuable uf the 
author had contined himself to the 
literature of the earlier period and had 
treated it fully, Dr. Greindl’s disser- 
tation has amply proved the soundness 
of that suggestion. 

He discusses the use of the six words 
named in the tithe and their derivatives 
in Homer, Hesiod, and the lyre poets 
from Archilochus to Pindar He states 
that his work was almost complete whea 
Steinkopt's appeared, and he erteies 
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Steinkopf for his choice of authors and 
for incompleteness and lack of system 
in his treatment of the material (pp. 
2-3). The first of these criticisms might 
be retorted in part upon himself, since 
he omits the early Presocratics not in- 
cluded in Bergk or Diehl; but his 
thoroughness within his chosen limits 
is exemplary, and his system is similar 
to the excellent one adopted by O. 
Becker in Das Bild des Weges (reviewed 
in C.R. LII. 120). He divides his work 
into two main parts, with the titles 
‘ Sprachliche Untersuchung ’ (pp. 5-103) 
and ‘ Bedeutungsgeschichte’ (104-159), 
preceded by a_ bibliography (v-viii) 
and an introduction (1-4), and followed 
by a short summary (160-161). 

The first six chapters of the first part 
are each devoted to one of the six words 
(gatis being taken as including Pius, 
¢npn). Each chapter begins with a 
section on the derivation of the word, 
the authors who use it, the words used 
with it, and the words derived from it 
or from the same stem; this is followed 
by one or more sections dealing with 
the evidence for the various senses of 
the word (the chapter on «déos, for 
example, distinguishes «Aéos=‘ Kunde’, 
and «dea =‘ ruhmes- 
wiirdige Taten’). The seventh chap- 


ter gives a short conspectus and at- 
tempts to define the boundaries between 
the various ideas of fame revealed in 
the previous chapters. 

The second part analyses the material 
afresh in such a way as to show the 
historical development of the Greek 
conception of fame. The first; two 
chapters deal with fame as the attri- 
bute of an individual, based on prowess 
in war or athletics, on noble deeds in 
other spheres, on property or on intel- 
lectual qualities. Then follow two 
chapters on fame as the attribute of a 
group (family, state or social class) to 
which the individual concerned belongs. 
The fifth chapter considers fame in the 
‘géttliche Sphare’, and the sixth dis- 
cusses the beginnings of an ethical 
valuation of the idea. 

The value of the work will be evident 
from this short account. Dr. Greindl’s 
treatment is sober and competent, but 
it has the defect of its qualities—it is 
almost terrifyingly austere. This is not 
a serious matter in the first part, which 
is conveniently arranged for reference ; 
but the second part is less easy to con- 
sult, and an index to it would have been 
a great help. 

J. A. Davison. 

University of Manchester. 
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